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nation to grant peace to the enemy at a price. The
exact nature of the price had varied with the pur-
poses for which the war had been fought and the degree
of helplessness of the vanquished. But in 1919 there were
two circumstances which combined to make this age-
old theory of peace treaties as out of date as the spectacle
of a dinosaur in Piccadilly Circus. In the first place,
the Great War had been fought (so the Allies declared)
as the war to end war. It had been a struggle of freedom,
liberty, and democracy versus tyranny, militarism, and
the doctrine that might is right. Surely the terms of
peace ought in some way to be in harmony with the
supreme purpose for which the war was fought, even if
that purpose had been somewhat lost sight of in the
turmoil of the struggle ? The United States of America,
led by President Wilson, had entered the war in 1917
with a public declaration that they were embarking on a
crusade against militarism, and did not expect or intend
to gain any material advantage from the war. Wilson's
conception of the lines upon which a just and lasting
settlement should be made were set forth in a series of
important speeches he made in 1918, the most notable of
which was that containing his " Fourteen Points!"
Since, at the end of the war, the United States was much
the most powerful nation in the world, and since all the
Allies owed her vast sums of money, a good deal of
attention had to be paid by France and Great Britain to
the views put forward by President Wilson at Paris. The
League idea, krgely worked out and strongly advocated
by certain British statesmen, was Wilson's ewe kmb, and
he accepted many things of which he strongly dis-
approved, on condition that the Covenant of the League
of Nations was included in the Treaty.
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